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Farewell 1945, Hail 1 946 


'"The New Year begins on a note of subdued 
*■ hope. We need not peer into the future 
through rose-coloured spectacles, but we can 
seek comfort in one - over-riding fact: the 
nations of the world are more aware of the 
perils of division and discord than ever before 
in years of peace. There is, too, a notable all¬ 
round determination to co-operate for the 
welfare of men in general which gives a found¬ 
ation for confidence in 1946. 

The United Nations Organisation is slowly 
shaping, in spite of setbacks and disappoint¬ 
ments. The will to achieve a common mind is 
predominant although differences may appear 
sharp and irreconcilable. Let us always re¬ 
member this, whatever the cynics may say. 

No nation wants to go back into the morass 
of suspicion and menace which overburdened 
life in the pre-war years. Mankind is again on 
the march, but it is a march disciplined by 
long years of danger and death, and by an 
awareness that the backward look offers no 
hope of salvation. The New Year calls us to 
summon up the sinews and march bravely for¬ 
ward—forward to a new life for the common 
good. 

\^r-: inherit from L-945 many precious.and abid¬ 
ing memories ; the final and overwhelm¬ 
ing defeat of entrenched evil which it brought 
was a glorious witness to endurance and 
valour. How deeply entrenched was that 
evil is now being proved at .the bar of justice 
in Nuremberg. To have seen the end of such 
evil is to have been alive in historic hours 
in the world’s story. 

As we glance at the record of 1945, varied 
with all the chances and fortune of the human 
story, we know well that it is among the great 
years of our history. To have lived through 
1945 is to have garnered memories of historic 
hours when human hearts beat high in sober 


rejoicings and hopes of the future; in Sir 
Owen Seaman’s words : 

That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take —- 
“ I saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
I s'au’ the morning break. ” 

jyjEANWHiLE, in Britain, two million men and 
women come home from the wars to restart 
their lives as ordinary citizens. This vast 
operation, conducted with understanding and 
sympathy, restores to our towns and villages 
the younger faces we have long awaited. In 
1946 uniforms in our streets will grow fewer, 
and the sight of Britain’s new citizens more 
familiar. 

The wheels of industry are turning again ; 
the benches and lathes of war are being con¬ 
verted for the uses of peace ; the farmer is 
receiving back land used for airfields ; the 
schools dispersed for war purposes are home 
again ; the children long exiled are home 
again too. 

Nevertheless, 1946 brings a salutary warning 
that the path into the future will be no easy 
one. The slow ' progress of understanding 
between the nations is manifest to all as we step 
into 1946. But we believe that mankind is 
starting out with good intent, and that out of 
desolation and confusion will come an ampler 
vision of world brotherhood. There are richer 
days in store : 

Dark the path that we are treading. 

Still the comihg day discerning 
By the hope within us burning, 

To the dawn our footsteps turning. 

^elcome 1946 ! May your days be fair and 
sunny for all men. May the light which 
shines through them illumine the ways of men 
in their strivings for universal brotherhood. 


FRO^I LINCOLNSHIRE TO AUSTRALIA The Silver Churn 


j^EW people cdn be aware o£ 
the great part which men of 
Lincolnshire have played in the 
exploration of Australia; but the 
name; on Australia’s coasts bear 
eloquent testimony to the fact, 
among them: Flinders Bay, Bos¬ 
ton Island, Cape Donington, 
Spalding Cove, Port Lincoln, and 
Spilsby Island. 

The record is a truly remark¬ 
able one, and it is good to know 
' that their names have been 
gathered together and ■ writ in 
stone. A memorial, to them 
has' been placed in the tower. 
of Boston Stump, the - county’s 
finest parish church, and,, indeed, 
one of the glories of England; 
and it was unveiled, fittingly, by 
the Acting High Commissioner 
for Australia. 

Who are these men whose 
memory both Lincolnshire and 
Australia are so proud to honour? 
There is George Bass, a surgeon 
of Boston, who in 1796 explored 
the coast of New South Wales in 
a small whaler, and in the two 
succeeding years sailed right 
round Tasmania in a 25-ton sloop 
and discovered the Btrait which 
put his name, literally, on the 
map' for all time. 

Then there is Sir Joseph 
Banks, Squire'of Revesby, whose 
passion for botany took him 
round the world. He sailed with 
Captain Cook in the Endeavour; 
and with him were Peter Briscoe 
of his village, and James Roberts 
of -Mareham-le-Fen. Next is 
V) Joseph Gilbert, an astronomer of 


Wrangle, a few miles from Bos¬ 
ton, who with Robert Rollett of 
that town, served on Cook’s 
second expedition, when he dis¬ 
covered New Caledonia, and 
called at Tahiti. 

Finally, there is the great 
Matthew Flinders, a son of the 
fenland town of Donington, 
who commanded the sloop in 
which George Bass made his 
great' discoveries and, two or 
three .years later, made his won¬ 
derful survey of Australia's 
shores in the Investigator. This 
was a voyage packed with adven¬ 
tures and they were shared by 
his brother, Samuel Flinders, by 
Robert Fowler of ' Horncastle, 
and by a young cousin from 
Spilsby—John Franklin of im¬ 
mortal memory. 

These Lincolnshire-Australia 
worthies were “honoured in their 
generations and were the glory 
of- their times.” Englishmen and 
Australians still honour their 
names - today. 

Young Men of the Trees 

/V n interesting ceremony took 
place recently at Audley 
Park Modern School, Torquay, 
when the boys planted trees in 
the presence of the Mayor and 
other civic dignitaries. Mr 
Richard St Barbe Baker, founder 
of The Men of the Trees, was 
there. 

■It . is. hoped that other schools 
will adopt this method of en¬ 
couraging the appreciation of the 
beauty and value of our English 
trees. - - v \ - — ■ - ' - 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


'J’here is a silver-gilt churn to 
be had for the winning. 
Known as the Victory Churn, it 
was presented by the Royal 
Agricultural Society to stimulate 
rivalry between the counties in' 
the production of milk during 
the war. This competition 
having now run its course, the 
Society is to offer the churn to 
be competed for yearly by the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

It is to be hoped that the prize 
will not prove so difficult to win 
as the ironmonger’s Silver Churn 
that the magnet vainly wooed in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan opera, 
Patience. - Everything made of 
iron or steel in the shop was 
hopelessly attracted to the mag¬ 
net, but the disdainful magnet 
sought only the favour -of the 
silver churn. So 
Iron and Steel expressed sur¬ 
prise. 

The needles opened their well- 
drilled eyes, [doubt. 

The penknives felt “shut up ” no 
The scissors declared themselves 
‘‘cut out," [tis said, 

The kettles they boiled with rage. 
While every nail ivent off its 
head [roam, 

'And hither and thither began to 
Till a hammer came up—and 
drove them home. - 
Ail was in. vain—the magnet 
lived to learn that his kind can 
never attract a non-magnetic 
silver churn. . We. must wish 
better fortune to our Young 
Farmers in their attempts to win 
the Victory Churn. 



No Shortage of Snow 

In Canada the Clerk of the Weather does not provide snow 
in meagre quantities, and these young frolickers, the children 
of newly-arrived English mothers married to Canadian 
Servicemen, are delighted with their new home in Winnipeg. 


FLYING POSTiM OF THE OUTBACK 


"YyHEN outback Australians 
want a spanner, sewing 
machine needles, or a dozen 
day-old chicks, they send a tele¬ 
gram to Eddie Connellan. 

Eddie is the flying postman for 
thousands of outback families. 
He is a young man who lives at 
Alice Springs, and who flies all 
round the Northern Territory 
once every two weeks. The trip 
takes him four days, covers 2700 
miles, and includes 39 stops. 
Sometimes Eddie carries pas¬ 
sengers; always he carries mail 


and freight. Miners at the 
Granites rely on him to deliver 
fresh meat and vegetables, with¬ 
out which they suffer from 
Barcoo rot. Sometimes he takes 
children to and from school. He 
is always ready to give the Fly¬ 
ing Doctor a hand, and so far 
has made over a hundred flights 
to pick up sick people. 

Eddie has all sorts of plans for 
expanding his service now that 
the war is over, and hopes to have 
a twin-engined plane instead of 
his present two Percival Gulls. 


Help at Last 


JJayswater has a lady cobbler, 
Mrs May Richards. For over 
two years she has mended boots 
and shoes in a shop in Moscow 
Road, where her husband, Tom 
Richards, worked for many years. 

In the summer of 1943 Tom 
. was taken ‘ ill, and to save the 
little business from closing down 
his wife set to work. Presently 
she was coping with a stream of 
customers—always cheery and 
bright, never keeping them 
waiting. 

It was not easy, and the more 
efficiently she worked the more 
work there was to do. Now at 
last she has got some help. A ' 


friend from -the Services on 
demobilisation leave, has come 
to lend a hand—Dan English, 
from Tipperary. 

Dan is an Irish Guardsman 
who was captured at Anzio in 
February, 1944, and spent fifteen 
months in Stalag 3A, near Berlin, 
where he and 1500 other British 
prisoners of war had a lean time. 

Dan did no work in Stalag 3A, 
but he is making up for it today 
in his friend’s little Bayswater 
shop. And though Tom Richards 
is an invalid, he is happy in the 
knowledge that his wife has 
some help at last, and that trade 
is brisker than ever. 
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China SVlust 


]7ew recent Government publications have been more en- 
* couraging 'than the Summary Report of the Ministry of 
Health for the last year of the war, for it reveals an actual 
improvement in the nation’s healtAi 


Hitherto, times of war have 
been notoriously harmful to the 
well-being of civilians, especially 
children, so it reflects great' 
credit on all concerned, those in 
authority and those under 
authority, that the people, as 
a whole should emerge from 
their trials with the generally 
accepted standards of health on 
a higher level than before. 

The Report (which anyone can 
buy from the Stationery Office 
for Is 3d) deals with the year 
which ended March 31, 1945—a 
period during which the flying 
bombs and rockets were making 
life difficult for a large number 
of the population. Yet in spite 
of the toll these weapons took 
the death rate for men and 
women was the lowest ever re-, 
corded in England and Wales. 

At the time of the First World 
War the disease of tuberculosis,' 
or consumption, killed over 50,000 
people annually. Last year the 
figure was 24,163, the lowest ever 
recorded, and there are indica¬ 
tions that the increase of the 
disease during 1942 and 1943 has 
definitely been checked. Deaths 
from diphtheria and typhoid 
fever were also the lowest on 
record. As to the notifiable 
diseases generally, only four in 
every 1000 civilians were reported 
suffering from them. 

Infants and children are es¬ 
pecially affected by restrictions 
in food supplies, but this 
country’s policy of children "and 
mothers first -in .'the.'distribution 
of milk, eggs, find other nourish¬ 
ing foods has met with excellent 
results. The infantile death rate 
has dropped by three to 46 per 
thousand live births, while the 


death rate of children up to five 
is also the lowest recorded. 

These figures are most en¬ 
couraging, but, as the Minister 
states in the Report, much can 
still be done to reduce the death 
rate of both mothers and infants, 
and he foreshadows an intensive 
campaign to this end as soon as 
resources can be made available. 
More children will be growing 
up to benefit by these new health 
campaigns, for last year the 
birthrate reached 19 per 1000, the 
highest for 19 years. The popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales, in 
fact, increased by over a quarter 
of a million during the year. 

For the older members of the 
nation, too, it is admitted that 
there is much still to be done in 
matters of public health. 

According to the Minister of 
Health, we are a .nation of 
sufferers from the less serious 
maladies. During an average 
quarter of the year in- question, 
six out of every ten civilians, he 
says, suffered from an illness or 
complained of a minor ailment. 

The -Report .contains some 
illuminating figures of. the 
Ministry's war emergency ser¬ 
vices. Some 309,000 mothers and 
children were evacuated in 
official parties from London and 
South-East England. More than 
1,250,000 houses were patched 
up, and 750,000 of these were 
repaired later to the emergency 
standard. 220,000 gifts of blood 
were provided by the Blood 
Transfusion' Service for the 
Forces overseas,, and 440,000 for 
use in hospitals in Britain. 

The Ministry of Health, both in 
war and peace, is, indeed, of 
vital importance to the nation. 


A Levant Problem Solved 


^ welcome agreement has been 
reached between the British 
and French Governments on 
their future policy in the Near 
East, or Levant, as the countries 
at the. eastern end of the 
Mediterranean are sometimes 
known. 

Both countries have agreed to 
withdraw their troops from the 
Independent states of Syria and 
the Lebanon as soon as possible. 
Last May, Britain was reluctantly 
obliged to Intervene in a dispute 
between the people of this 
region and French occupying 
authorities, for the zone was on 
our line of communication with 
the war area in the Pacific. This 

HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 

second painting by Sir John 
Millais has been bought for 
the nation under the terms of 
the Chantrey Bequest: The first 
was Speak, Speak, a picture of 
a man crying out to a beautiful 
vision appearing to him at night, 
painted in 1895 and purchased by 
the trustees in the same year. 

The new purchase, which will 
join the other at the Tate 
Gallery in due course, is called 
Hearts are Trumps and was first 
exhibited by Millais at the Royal 
Academy in 1872. Painted for 
Walter Armstrong, it is a grace¬ 
ful composition showing his three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Diana, and 
May, seated at a card table 
playing whist. 


intervention was resented in 
France. Now, happily, all differ¬ 
ences of opinion and motive 
have been successfully "ironed 
out,” and France and Britain 
are in harmony as to their in¬ 
tentions in the Levant. 

An important aspect of the 
new agreement is the encourage¬ 
ment it gives to the Arab peoples 
in their growing Nationalism. 
Britain and France will from 
henceforth speak with one voice 
in helping the peoples of the 
Levant peacefully to develop 
into strong, independent nations 
capable of playing a beneficent 
part in the United Nations 
Organisation. 

The National Theatre 

Tn the County of London Plan 
prepared by Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie and Mr J. H. For- 
shaw provision. was • made for a 
site for a National Theatre on 
the south,bank of the Thames. 
The L C C have now taken this 
project a step further by 
offering to the trustees of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National 
Theatre the lease, at a nominal 
rent, of about one acre of ground 
between Waterloo and Hunger- 
ford Bridges—roughly opposite 
the famous Cleopatra’s Needle. 
This would be in exchange for 
the freehold of a site of one- 
third of an acre near the South 
Kensington Museum which the 
trustees acquired before the war 
and now consider to be too small. 


J^Jeroic, liberated China has 
her internal disturbances, as 
we have already recorded. Hos¬ 
tilities continue between the 
armies of the Chinese National 
Government, under Marshal 
Cliiang Kai-shek, and the 
Chinese Communists. For the 
enormous task of reconstructing 
her country China needs a loan, 
and she has looked to wealthy 
America for it. 

President Truman has said, in 
reply, that the United States will 
be willing to help in this direc¬ 
tion provided that hostilities in 
China cease and the country 
pulls together as a united China. 
President Truman has added 
that Japanese influence, which 
still exists, must be eliminated. 

Tiie U S has sent General 
George Marshall as her Am¬ 
bassador to Chungking, an in¬ 
dication of how important she 
regards the future position of 
China in world affairs. 

A Hopeful Sign 

General Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
cently visited Peking, China’s old 
capital, and Nanking, which had 
been the capital since 1928, and 
from which the Government was 
driven by the Japanese in De¬ 
cember 1937. He was given a 
tremendous reception. Before 
leaving Peking for Nanking, 
General Chiang Kai-shek said 
that he thoroughly agreed with 
President ' Truman’s statement; 
and that he intended to bring 
into his Government “other ele¬ 
ments.” By this it was assumed 
he meant Communists. 

About the same time General 
Chou En-lai arrived in Chung¬ 
king with a party of Commu¬ 
nists to take part in a confer¬ 
ence to consider means of 
settling differences between the 
Kuomintang and the Commu¬ 
nists. He said that the Commu¬ 
nist Party would submit con¬ 
crete proposals for a peace plan 
for the whole of China. 

It remains to be seen whether 
Kuomintang and Communist 
ideas for this can be reconciled. 
For the parties to have agreed 
to meet for such a purpose is at 
least a step in. the right direc¬ 
tion. 

Little by Little 

'J'ake care of the pence and the 
pounds will take care of 
themselves; that is an age-old 
proverb and a very wise one. But 
Its wisdom has never been more 
clearly demonstrated than by the 
results of the Red Cross Pehny- 
a-Week Fund. 

This fund, described by Lord 
Iliffe as the most successful 
charitable appeal ever made in 
this country, and one to which 
14 million workers contributed, 
reached the magnificent total of 
£17,522,225. 

That sum represents' a lot of 
pennies, and those who care for 
juggling with astronomical figures 
may like to calculate how many 
times these pennies, touching 
each other, would girdle the 
earth. The sum of human kind¬ 
ness which they represent is quite 
incalculable. 

Another remarkable example 
of the mighty way in which small 
savings may grow’ is shown by 
School Savings. These now total 
£100,000,000, an average of £42 
for every school saver. 


'J'he Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
the U S, and Russia have 
been holding a Three-Power Con¬ 
ference in Moscow to discuss the 
control of the atom bomb and 
the problems which have arisen 
in Persia, the Balkan States, and 
other countries in which they are 
mutually interested. 

A new anthracite coalfield In 
Germany (near Doberlug, 60 miles 
south of Berlin), has been dis¬ 
covered. 

Denmark has lent Britain five 
ships to be used jor transporting 
troops across the English 
Channel. 

Canada is one of 14 key trading 
nations invited by President 
Truman to meet in Washington 
soon for world trade discussions 
that are likely to last three 
months. The discussions will 
include a proposed world trading 
organisation. 

A committee on New York’s 
acute housing shortage has recom¬ 
mended the use of 5000 steel huts 
of the type used by the troops in 
the war. 

Warsaw University has been 
re-opened jor the first time since 
it was closed by the Germans in 
1939. 

M. Bidault, French Foreign 
Minister, referring to Germany 
in a recent speech, said: 
“ France knows how to be a 
human nation, and is capable of 
forgiving.” 
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The Japanese Diet (Parliament) 
was dissolved by the Japanese 
Cabinet recently, and It is pro¬ 
bable that the General Election 
decided on will take place this 
month. 

Churchill House is the name oj 
a new hostel in Brussels f opened 
jor British troops on short leave. 
(Czechoslovakia is to send 
Britain 30,000 “austerity” 
suites of furniture. 

Brazil has resumed diplomatic 
relations with Russia. 

At Ankara in Turkey a sample 
fair of British goods has been 
opened. 

A Swedish scientist, Professor 
Hans Davide, believes he has dis¬ 
covered a cure for tuberculosis. 
He has already cured animals. 
Professor Davide is chief of the 
Central Bacteriological Labora¬ 
tory of Stockholm City Hospitals. 

The National Assembly of 
Austria has unanimously elected 
75-year-old Dr Karl Renner as 
President of the new Austrian 
Republic. 

It has become necessary to re¬ 
introduce bread rationing in 
certain cities oj France. 

'J'he British Government has 
offered to help Mauritius in 
the relief of distress caused by 
crop failures due to hurricanes. 

The last ships of the German 
Fleet are now leaving their home 
ports for those of the Allies, in 
accordance with the Potsdam 
Agreement. 


Home News Reel 

\ Government circular on the 
care of children has sug¬ 
gested the formation of a volun¬ 
teer corps of responsible women 
or older girls willing to take 
charge of young children while 
their parents go out together for 
the evening. 

A sailing dinghy on the Thames 
at Barnes was capsized by a recent 
gale, and the two boys In It were 
rescued by river police. 

Sir James Barrie’s play, Peter 
Pan, which is now being per¬ 
formed at the Scala Theatre, 

London, was first produced 41 
years ago. 

An Old Vic resident repertory 
company has been formed at 
Bristol. Its headquarters will be 
at the Bristol Theatre Royal, 
the oldest theatre in the country. 

The old Christmas custom of 
handbell ringing at Brinkworth, 

Wilts, was saved from dying Out 
by four girls who had learned the 
art. , 

The new ivar memorial at 
Denham, Buckinghamshire, is to 
be a £10,000 community centre. 

A first edition of the Essays of 
Elia, published in 1823 at 8s 6d, 
and bought from a barrow for Is, 
fetched £100 at a recent London 
sale. 


More than a year after his death 
in a Japanese prison camp had 
been officially reported to his wife, 
Mr J. H. Chadwick, a Merchant 
Navy officer, returned to his home 
at Ramsgate. 

- At St Matthew’s Church, Brix- 
ton, recently, sixteen women who 
during the war met regularly 
every fortnight in spite of the 
blitz, to knit garments for 
Servicemen, had their last meet¬ 
ing. They have knitted 4000 
woollen garments. 

T° guide 5 ’oung people leaving 
school in Willesden, the 
Juvenile Employment officer, Mr 
J. Wale Smith, shows films 
illustrating various kinds of work 
in the borough. 

The Cambridge Schools Certifi¬ 
cate has been awarded to seven 
British children, aged 15-16, who 
studied for four years In a 
Japanese concentration camp at 
Singapore. , 


The revenue from Customs 
and Excise : in the last year of 
war was £1075,000,000 nearly 
three times the amount in the 
last year of peace. 

HMS Crossbow, recently 
launched at Southampton, was 
the 100th British destroyer built 
by Thornycrofts. 


Youth News Reel 


'J'he Scout Silver Cross has been 
awarded to 14-year-old John 
Brian Kingston, of the 16th Salis¬ 
bury (Chafyn Grove School) 
Troop, for his gallantry in 
rescuing a girl from drowning 
when their dinghy capsized in 
a river estuary. 

The large Singapore Battalion of 
the Boys Brigade is now In process 
of revival. 

The 79th Glasgow Scout Troop 
provided every child in the 
Mearnskirk Hospital with a 
Christmas toy. The Scouts had 
been making toys for about two 
months previous to the festive 
season. 

The Chief Scout has awarded 
the Gilt Cross to Rover Scout 


Denys Davies, of the Bridgend 
District Rover Crew, for hi& gal¬ 
lantry ' in rescuing a small boy 
from drowning in the River 
Ogmore, Glamorganshire. 

The ancient ceremony of Bless¬ 
ing the Plough will be observed in 
Chichester. Cathedral on Sunday, 
January 13, Eight members of 
West Sussex Young Farmers’ Clubs 
will draw a plough In procession 
from County Hall to the Cathe¬ 
dral, and up the main aisle to 
the chancel steps. 

For the yearly written ex¬ 
amination for the N CO’s Pro¬ 
ficiency certificate held by the 
Glasgow Battalion of the Boys 
Brigade there were over 900 
entries. - 
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Furniture From the Gold Coast 


goME of the most attractive 
furniture seen in Britain 
since the war will soon be 
given to bombed-out families as 
presents from members of the 
timber industry in the Gold 
Coast. 

Made by African craftsmen in 
the Colony, the pieces are being 
assembled here into well-made 
and beautiful pieces of furniture 
of which any family in the 
country might be proud. One 
small batch has already been 
completed and is ready for 
distribution by the W V S 
through the local authorities. It 


is to be used to furnish Old 
People’s Homes. Later consign¬ 
ments arriving in this country 
will be distributed where they are 
most needed. 

Tile Gold Coast is noted for 
the many and beautiful woods 
which grow in the vast rain 
forests there. Some of the woods 
are kinds of mahogany; others 
have curious names, such as 
Obeche and Sapele—two of the 
most beautiful — and Odum, 
Baku, and Emeri. 

These have been made up into 
tables, sideboards, bedsteads, 
book-cases, and chairs. 


PENICILLIN FOR 
ALL 

“Pearly this year it is expected 
that quantities of the wonder 
drug, penicillin, sufficient to meet 
all medical demands for it in 
Britain, will be produced from 
British factories, the biggest of 
which, costing £1,000,000, is 
nearly completed at Speke, near 
Liverpool. 

This factory will employ about 
1300 people, and will be the largest 
penicillin factory in the world. 
Another large factory is being 
built at Barnard Castle, County 
Durham. 

A VERSATILE GENIUS 

Maurice Baring, who died 
recently at the age of 71, 
was a man of many parts 
—poet, novelist, essayist, critic, 
diplomat, linguist—and there was 
scarcely anything he attempted 
in which he did not achieve 
distinction. 

A prolific writer, with an ex¬ 
tremely wide range of knowledge 
allied to a great nobility of 
character, he adorned English 
letters as few men have done, 
and his place in our literature is 
secure. But his- genius lay in 
friendship. He was a Great 
Friend, and the many who now 
mourn him will have been recall¬ 
ing those poignant lines which 
he wrote as tribute to his friend, 
the gallant soldier-poet Julian 
Grenfell, who died for his 
country thirty years ago: 
Because of you we ivill be glad 
mid gay; 

Remembering you, we will be 
brave and strong; 

And hail the advent of each 
dangerous day. 

And meet the last adventure 
, with a song. 


GIANT PANDAS FOR 
- LONDON 

Jt is hoped that before long 
that fascinating animal 
curiosity, the Giant Panda, will 
be seen again at the London 
Zoo. The last specimen there, 
Ming, died in December, 1944. 
She was the survivor of five 
which were brought to Britain 
in 1938. 

The Giant Panda is one of the 
rarest animals in the world. 
Hunters are now at work in the 
wild wooded mountains between 
China and Tibet endeavouring 
to trap some for the London Zoo. 
The animal looks like a bear but 
is in reality halfway between a 
bear and a racoon. Nature de¬ 
signed the panda to eat meat, 
but it prefers the slender stems 
of bamboo. 

- The first suitable pandas 
caught in Tibet will be brought 
to Britain by plane. 

EAST AFRICAN 
LOCUST WARNING 

Ji^ews has come from Nairobi 
that the Mandera district of 
Kenya Colony has been invaded 
by a heavy swarm of locusts 
coming south from Ethiopia and 
Somalia. It is expected that the 
invasion of Kenya from the north 
and north-east will continue, and 
may spread to southern and 
coastal areas into Tanganyika. It 
is also likely that locusts will 
breed heavily this season through¬ 
out all the infested areas in East 
Africa. It will be necessary to 
organise a. great campaign to 
stamp them out in the desolate 
places where they breed. 



The Season of Entertainments 


Now is the happy time of going to concerts, plays, and panto¬ 
mimes. These young people, seated in a box at a concert at 
the Stoll Theatre, London, are absorbed in the overture, 
Berenice, by Handel. 


WORTHY OF THE VO 

_^n American officer. Captain 
Neil Gilliam, who recently 
arrived in this country from the 
Far East, was recommended for 
the V C for his great heroism 
during the fighting in Burma. His 
unit, the volunteer American 
Field Ambulance Service, was 
attached to the British 14th 
Army. 

At the battle of Imphal Cap¬ 
tain Gilliam made 13 journeys 
under fire in a jeep to bring back 
wounded Gurkha soldiers, and 
later, after all the white officers 
had been killed, he took com¬ 
mand of the company. He was 
recommended for the VC, but 
unfortunately he could not be 
awarded the decoration because 
he is not a British subject. 

He was awarded the George 
Medal, and Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, in presenting it to him, 
said : “ So far as I am concerned 
I am giving you the V C.” 

FOOD FROiyi NEW 
ZEALAND 

AJew Zealand 'has recently pub¬ 
lished the figures of food 
exports to Britain during the war 
years. 

The Dominion sent 3,400,000 
tons of major foodstuffs, includ¬ 
ing 700,000 tons of butter, 
625,000 tons of cheese, and 
2,039,000 tons of meat. In addi¬ 
tion, Britain bought 5,400,000 
bales of wool, weighing 825,000 
tons. Of that total 1,250,000 bales 
are still in store 

REGENCY BRIGHTON 

JJrighton and Hove have some 
fine buildings of the Regency 
period—the few years when 
George III was unfit to rule 
and a Regent served in his stead 
—and a Regency Society for 
their preservation has been 
formed, which hopes to recreate - 
something of the atmosphere of 
the Regency days there. During 
1946 there will be a Regency 
week, and a Regency Ball' is 
being planned at which dancers 
will be in the dress of the period. 

It is the desire of the society 
to preserve the character of 
Regency Brighton sufficiently to 
make it attractive, but not, of 
course, to hinder progress. 

The traditions of a town are 
worth a great deal, and Brigh¬ 
ton’s efforts to preserve its own 
great traditions are worthy of 
commendation. 

IN HOT WATER 

A merican shell-cases made to 
blast the Japanese are being 
used to provide some Australian 
homes with hot water. 

A manufacturer in Brisbane 
bought 390 shell-cases at a 
Government Disposals Commis¬ 
sion sale and has Incorporated 
them in his own patent hot- 
water units. By using the cases, 
he saves £20 in the cost of the 
finished product, which he claims 
will last a lifetime because of the 
strength of the -shell-cases. 

HIGHER WAGES FOR 
NURSES 

fj^HE great profession of Nursing 
will prove more attractive to 
girls now that the new wage 
scales are in operation. Under 
these, decided on by the Rush- 
cliffe Committee, ward sisters’ 
salaries, for example, are now 
increased from £130 a year to 
£160; general staff nurses’ from 
£100 to £120; enrolled assistant 
nurses’ from £75 to £90. Annual 
increases of salaries and other 
allowances are also more liberal. 
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A Christmas Party in Germany 

The Mayor of Herford in Germany is anxious to foster 
religious feeling among the children of the town and as part 
of his campaign he has revived the true old spirit of Christmas. 
Here he is giving a party in the Mayor’s Parlour. 


Kabbarli Away 

diminutive figure wearing a 
Victorian coat and skirt is 
becoming a familiar sight in 
Adelaide these days. 

She is our old friend Daisy 
Bates who sadly said good-bye 
to her. camp in the wilds when 
she was taken ill some time ago. 
After several weeks in hospital 
she was hale and hearty, and has 
started a new work of usefulness 
following half-a-century spent 
with her beloved Aborigines, 
during which time she mastered 
188 dialects, and was called Kab¬ 
barli, grandmother. Daisy Bates 


From Her Tent 

is working in an Adelaide office 
on a grant provided by the 
Commonwealth Literary Fund 
Committee, and is compiling 
manuscripts on native customs 
and legends. 

A friend tells our corre¬ 
spondent that Mrs Bates uses a 
very expressive word to describe 
something of which she does not 
approve. It is “gigglywink.” She 
probably used it when she de¬ 
clined Arthur Mee’s offer to in¬ 
stall a big wireless set in one of 
her camps, for to her wireless 
was definitely "gigglywink.” 


THE STATION 
BIBLE 

rpRAVELLERS entering the walt- 
L ing-room of the Southern 
Railway station at Sanderstead, 
in Surrey, will find a large Bible 
on the book-rest over the fire¬ 
place. On the fly-leaf is written: 
Presented by two frequent 
travellers from this station with 
the hope that its message may 
help many other travellers on 
life’s journey, 

CARE OF HORSES 

JJecause of the extensive use of 
landau horses in Blackpool 
the Watch Committee have 
drawn up a charter which in¬ 
cludes the following regulations: 

Horses shall not be in harness 
for more than seven consecutive 
hours, including one hour’s break 
for rest and feeding. 

They must be used for no 
other purpose during a day's 
work. 

They must not be used until 
examined by the R S P C A. 

The appearance of the driver 
and conductor of the carriage 
must pass a-police test. 


SWEDEN HELPS 
GERMAN CHILDREN 

^he humane Swedes will pro¬ 
bably begin their work of 
helping to protect child life in 
Germany in the middle of this 
month. Swedish doctors, nurses, 
and relief workers of a mobile aid 
unit will bring food, clothing, and 
■medical treatment for German 
children, especially those in 
camps for families who were 
bombed out of their homes. - 
The Swedish offer of help was 
made last October and the 
British Authorities were the first 
to accept it. The work is to be 
financed by the Swedish Red 
Cross and Save the Children 
Societies. 

FREEDOM OF THE 
FERRY 

TV'allasey Corporation have 
granted free travel for the 
rest of his life to Mr Robert' 
Williams, an 82-year-old widower 
of Seacombe, who has crossed the 
Mersey more than 30,000 times 
since he took out his first ferry 
contract in 1879. 


A Case of Quick Thinking 


ip training as a Girl Guide, 
and more recently as a 
W A A F, enabled Miss Norah 
Grant of Mochrum, Wigtown¬ 
shire, to save, a ship from 
running aground on a rocky 
coast. 

One day when Miss Grant was 
home on leave her young brother 
Arthur called to her to go to the 
headland to see a large cargo 
ship which was approaching a 
dangerous area. A big crowd 
was watching from the headland, 
but Miss Grant decided to act. 
She asked a motorist to turn his 


car seawards and, with her 
brother covering one of the head¬ 
lamps, she worked the switch 
and sent the message “Danger. 
Keep Off Shore ” several times. 

The ship eventually sent the 
“ Received ” signal and slowed 
d6wn, whereupon Norah Grant 
flashed out the instruction, “Full 
Steam Astern., Bear Starboard.” 
This the Appledore did, and 
reached deeper water. The ship 
then made wireless contact with 
two stations, received her cross¬ 
bearings, and was put safely on 
her way. 
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The Giant’s First Outing 

The 45,000-ton U S Aircraft Carrier,[Franklin D. Roosevelt, on 
her first trip. She is about to pass under Brooklyn Bridge, 
New York. This picture was taken from the Manhattan Bridge. 


Freedom to Open New Shops 


J>eople who intend to start 
a career in the retail trade 
and to open new shops were en¬ 
couraged by the news that from 
the beginning of 1946 it is no 
longer necessary to obtain a 
licence to open a new shop other 
than a food shop. During the 
war no one could open a new 
shop without first obtaining per¬ 
mission, for with rationing and 
the shortage of commodities the 
Government had to control tire 
retail trade. Now anyone can 
open up. a new business except 
for the sale of food. 

There were 20,000 traders whose 
business had to close down either 
because the trader himself was 
called up or for some other 
reason connected with the war. 
As these former traders were de¬ 
mobilised or asked for permis¬ 


sion to start again, they were 
granted licences to do so, and it 
was perfectly just that they 
should be given the first chance; 
but now the field is open to any 
enterprising person wishing to 
become a shopkeeper, though 
former traders and war-disabled 
persons will continue to receive 
help until the end of March. 

Conditions at first will not be 
easy for newcomers to the retail 
trade as there will be a shortage 
of goods to sell for some time. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade, in announc¬ 
ing the new arrangements, wisely 
warned ex-Service men and 
women to consider carefully 
before opening new shops. 

Nevertheless, thousands of our 
future retailers can now begin 
definitely to plan their lives. 


Goodbye to the M OI 


'J'he Ministry of Information 
which, since 1939, has been 
responsible for telling the world 
all about Britain, and for 
advising the people of this 
country in all kinds of matters 
relating to the war, is to end as 
an independent Ministry. It is 
recognised, however, that the 
need still exists to let people at 
home know what the Government 
is doing and to give the world 
an adequate and true picture 
of the British way of life, and 
British policy. Bo a new 
organisation is to be set up, and 
until it begins to function the 
M OI will carry on, but on a 
reduced scale. ! 

In making the announcement, 
Mr Attlee said that while the 
responsibility for the information 
policy of a Department must 
rest with its Minister, there were 
various technical functions which 
could best be performed centrally 
in a common service. For this 
purpose the Government propose 


that departmental information 
services shall be supplemented by 
a central office performing cer¬ 
tain common technical and 
production functions and making 
specialist services available to 
departments for both home and 
oversea purposes. This, like 
Government information ser¬ 
vices generally, would need a 
highly qualified rather than a 
large staff. For oversea publicity, 
particularly, there must be 
effective machinery for 'co¬ 
ordination. 

A WORTHY MEMORIAL 

Cince 1939 the British War 
Belief Society of the United 
States has voluntarily subscribed 
more than £12,000,000 for its 
great work in this country. 

This noble and never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten generosity is to have a 
worthy memorial; a new wing, 
costing over £100,000, is to be 
added to the East Grinstead 
Hospital, in Sussex. 


January 5, 1946 

Our War-Damaged 
Churches 

Jpon the first time since 1940 
the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches has been 
able to make a survey of the 
damage and irrevocable loss 
which the war brought to Eng¬ 
land’s ancient places of worship. 

The first conclusion is that 
the loss is not so great as at 
one time was feared; and it is 
remarkable that not one of the 
great cathedrals was destroyed, 
apart from Coventry, and this 
is usually classfed among the 
great medieval parish churches. 
Exeter Cathedral came nearest 
to destruction, but the damage, 
although extensive, is not 
irreparable. It is the same with 
Manchester’s collegiate church 
which serves that city as a 
cathedral. Three other churches 
which rank among England’s 
major glories—St Paul’s, West¬ 
minster Abbey, and Norwich 
Cathedral—escaped by a miracle. 

But nineteen smaller medieval 
churches were lost, including five 
in Norwich and the lovely old 
.All Hallows, Barking-by-the-. 
Tower, in London. Not one of 
England’s rare wooden rood- 
screens was lost, and we have 
to be thankful, also, that wise 
precautions saved all our rich 
heritage of stained glass. 

But it is in the City of London 
that the loss of churches is most 
noticeable. Around St Paul’s 
forlorn steeples of Wren’s most 
beautiful churches stand in sad 
isolation. St Bride’s, St Law¬ 
rence Jewry, St Nicholas Cole 
Abbey, St Mildred’s Bread Street 
—little more than shells remain 
of these examples of the great 
architect’s skill. And with the 
fires which destroyed them 
went all the fittings—pews, can¬ 
delabra of the period which 
cannot be replaced even though 
the ruined walls may be re¬ 
roofed. 

But while the tale of these 
losses is a sad one, there is a 
happier tale which must not be 
forgotten. In spite of the war 
work on Liverpool Cathedral has 
gone on, though slowly; and on 
a smaller scale there was a 
revival of the medieval tradition 
of wall 'paintings, mainly in 
some of the Sussex downland 
churches. In the village church 
of Berwick a fine downland 
scene of sheep and shepherds 
was introduced by Mrs Vanessa 
Bell into her wall painting of the 
Annunciation. 

One homely touch in connec¬ 
tion with England’s churches 
was introduced by a group 
of schoolboys who sent into the 
National Survey of Churches 
over six hundred photos of one 
Devon church. Should that 
church ever be destroyed we 
should know exactly what it 
looked .like. Would that could 
be said of every place of beauty 
of which the war robbed Eng¬ 
land! 

Dingaan’s Kraal 

rrriE C N recently told, of the 
death of Andries Pretorius 
and his link with Dingaan's army 
of Zulus. Now we learn that 
Dingaan’s kraal may be recon¬ 
structed as a place of historic' 

. interest. 

The Historic Monuments Com¬ 
mission of South Africa have pre¬ 
pared plans for the excavation of 
the site of the Zulu chief’s kraal 
at Umgungindhlovu, In Natal. If 
the plans are approved the site 
will become one of the great 
showplaces in South Africa’s 
history. 


The Children's 



Freeing Our Footpaths 

P'rom all over the country pro¬ 
tests are being made by 
ramblers and lovers of the coun¬ 
tryside to the Commons, Foot¬ 
paths, and Open Spaces Pre¬ 
servation Society that the public 
are still barred from entering 
many footpaths and much com¬ 
mon land because unexploded 
bombs and live land mines are 
still hidden in the ground, though 
the troops formerly using the 
land have been long since with¬ 
drawn. 

Altogether 10,000 footpaths 
and open spaces were taken over 
by the military authorities dur¬ 
ing the war, with the legal power 
to hold them until 1952 . A few 
have been restored, but the pro-- 
cess of giving us back our open 
spaces seems a strangely slow 
one. 

It is true that the " lifting ” 
of mines and unexploded bombs 
is hazardous work that can only 
be carried out by experts, but if 
it could be speeded up the result 
would be a delightful instalment 
of our gradual return to peace¬ 
time life. 

No Prisons For Youth 

'piiE Home Secretary has an¬ 
nounced that Latchmere 
House, near Kingston-on- 
■ Thames, has been obtained for 
use as a Borstal allocation 
centre, and that a disused prison 
is likely to become available for 
use as another centre. Three 
other properties are being ar¬ 
ranged for, which will accommo¬ 
date, in all, about 780 boys. 

We dislike the proposal to 
take over another disused prison, 
even for use as an allocation 
centre. Nothing less than a 
complete plan for housing Borstal 
boys in premises which will lend 
themselves to the humanitarian 
work of reforming, rather than 
punishing, wayward youth will 
suffice. 


Snto the Reai 

Qanada’s Prime Minister, Mr 
Mackenzie King, has added 
his voice to those of Mr Eden 
and Mr Bevin in stating that if 
the world is to be safe from 
atomic power we must abandon 
our present ideas of sovereignty. 
In addressing the Canadian 
House of Commons Mr Mackenzie 
King said : 

The more deeply one ponders 
the problems with which our 
world is confronted . . . the . 
harder it is to see a solution * 
anything short of some surrender 
of national sovereignty. 

1 ‘ For the limited surrender, of 
sovereignty there must be sub¬ 
stituted some form of world 
government, restricted—at least 
at the outset-—to matters per¬ 
taining to the prevention of war 
and the maintenance of inter¬ 
national security. 

“ It would be criminal folly 
to allow anyone to contemplate 
the control of atomic energy in 
commodity and police terms, as 
if it were some new and danger¬ 
ous drug. A solution of the 
problems must be sought in the • 
realm of world politics.” 

The United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion, said Mr Mackenzie King, 
was only the first step, but an. 
all-important step, “ in the direc- 


Under the E 


Jt is the duty of everyone 
to look forward to the 
future, says a speaker- 
We can’t look back at it, 
anyway. 

a 

A NATURALIST knows 
a tree by its bark. But 
suppose it doesn’t? 

0 

man who. has been 
studying the human 
face says it remains a 
mystery. But some are 
quite plain. 

0 

QUR material knowledge 
today is greater than 
our wisdom. Time we 
learned dressmaking. 


PETER 

wan: 

KN 



If fat 
children 
plenty o' 


Carry oN 


New Year’s Eve 

Cwift through the frosty 
night 

From each holy tower. 

The notes of the startled bells 
Ring out in a golden shower. 

Then like migrating birds 
Down the hills they flee. 

To rush like swelling chords 
Of a far flung litany. 

Quick through the wounded air 
Are the glad notes flung', 

Racing like mad driven steeds 
Cast out from each brazen 
tongue. 

Hark ! with the midnight hour 
The loud bells ring clear I 
Crash ! then the wild bells are 
still 

For bom is the glad new year. 

Herbert Stoneley 


In the Service 


Qhildren, obey your parents in 
the Lord : for this is right'. 
Honour thy father and mother; 
(which is the first commandment 
with promise ;) > 

That it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the 
earth. 

And, ye fathers, provoke not 
your children to rvrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and tremb¬ 
ling, in singleness of your heart, 
as unto Christ; 

Walk by Faith 

'T'hy God hath said, tis good for 
thee 

To walk by faith and not by sight. 
Take it on trust a little while ; 

Soon shalt thou read the mystery 
right. 

In the bright sunshine of His 
smiles. John Keble 
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.ms of Reality 

tion of that co-operation between 
nations essential for the survival 
of civilisation.” 

: As Mr Eden said not long ago, 
science has placed us many laps 
ahead of international political 
developments, and inventions of 
recent years have tended to 
narrow the world.. 

A World State is no longer just 
a dream of the idealists ; science 
is rapidly bringing it forward 
into the realms of reality.. 

© 

>5 World Week of 
Prayer 

Mext week, January 6 to 13, 
there will take place the 
Universal Week of Prayer organ¬ 
ised by the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance. Every day thousands 
of Evangelical Christians every¬ 
where will be offering up prayers 
daily on the same subjects, these 
prayers having been translated 
into more than 100 languages and 
dialects. 

This worldwide spiritual exer¬ 
cise will be watched with sym¬ 
pathy, and often with prayerful 
co-operation, by all men of 
good will. We do well to remem¬ 
ber Tennyson’s beautiful words: 
More things are wrought by 
prayer Than this world dreams of. 


ditor's Table 

certain violinist is 
said to play too 
much on the emotions. 
Perhaps he has broken 
his violin. 

0 ' 

A HOUSEWIFE is always 
having to think of 
food. And that provides 
food for thought. 

0 

E must not allow 
smuts to spoil the 
new London. Only want 
beauty spots. 

0 i 

yj COMMANDER going on 
an expedition has a 
crew of picked men. All 
gathered together. 

:of the Lord 

Not with eyeservice, as men- 
oleasers ; but as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God 
from the heart; 

With good will doing service, 
as to the Lord, and not to men : 

Knowing that whatsoever good 
things any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free. 

And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, forbearing 
threatening : knowing that your 
Master also is in heaven ; neither 
is there respect of persons with 
Him. 

St Paul to the Ephesians 

GOD’S DIRECTION 

have so many evidences of God’s 
direction that I cannot doubt 
this power comes from above. I am 
satisfied that when the Almighty 
wants me to do or not to do any 
particular thing. He finds a way of 
letting me know it. 

Abraham Lincoln - - 


PUCK 
S TO 
J W 



faced 
have 
f cheek 


' Walk and Keep Fit 

All is not well, we are told, 
w r ith the fuel and power 
situation, and gas and electricity 
may have to be cut this winter 
if we are not careful. 

There is always one good way 
of getting warm, particularly if 
we are young, and that is by 
taking outdoor exercise. Hud¬ 
dling over a lire is, at best, an 
artificial way of warming the 
body; but a good, stiff walk 
will do it much better. We 
should be properly clothed and 
protected, however, especially 
as far as the feet are concerned.. 

Outdoor exercise does more 
than give the body a natural 
glow and warmth. It safeguards 
against germs. A regular flow 
of fresh air—even winter air— 
through the lungs is the best 
antidote to winter ills. 

So, Walk in winter and keep fit 
should be the slogan of all who 
are young and able-bodied. 

. © 

A GREAT TEACHER 

All too rarely does the world 
hear of its great teachers— 
till they have passed on. Not 
for them are the plaudits and 
the limelight; they stand in the 
wings of life’s stage, as it were, 
prompting and encouraging with 
infinite knowledge and patience, 
winning success by proxy and 
content that it should be so. A 
teacher's happiness is in the 
achievement of his pupils. 

Such a one was Professor 
Tobias Matthay, who has died 
at the great age of 87. Uncle 
Tobs, as he was affectionately 
called, had taught music for 
nearly , 70 years, and was, in¬ 
deed, one of the greatest teachers 
of piano-playing the world has 
known. Many, famous pianists 
were his pupils, and Dame Myra 
Hess spoke for all of them in her 
moving broadcast tribute to his 
genius and his unfailing kindness 
and integrity. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

As the Spaniards say. Three 
men, by helping one another, can 
carry the burden of six. 


What Is Love? 

What thing is love ? It is a 
power divine 

That reigns in us; or else a 
wreakful law 

That dooms our minds to beauty 
to incline : [draw 

It is a star whose influence doth 

Our hearts to love, dissembling 
of his might. 

Till he be master of our hearts 
and sight. 

Tis now a peace, and then, a 
sudden war, 

A hope consumed before it is 
conceived ; [afar; 

At hand it fears, and menaceth 

And he that gains is most of all 
deceived : 

It is a secret hidden and not 
known 

Which one may better feel than 
write upon. Richard Greene 

Home-Found 

T am brimful of the friendliness 

* That in a little cottage I have 
found. Keats 


Historic Year, 1945 

Por as long as men study history, 1945 will be a year that will 
1 impress itself on their minds. Few other years have marked 
such endifigs—and such beginnings. 


‘January J. 194 5 

Lengthening the 
Arm of the Law 

r^HE true value of a great inven¬ 
tion or discovery is sometimes 
brought home to the man in the 
street only, alas! when it is used 
in solving a crime. 

An odd centenary which falls 
on January 1 provides a case in 
point. 

Until a century ago the electric 
telegraph had been to the general 
public a whimsical creation of a 
parcel of faddy scientists, a toy 
beyond common understanding, 
never likely to affect everyday 
affairs. But on January 1, 1846, 
a man who was wanted for a 
grave crime was seen at Slough 
to enter a train for London. A 
telegram was sent from the 
station to Paddington Station, 
giving a full description of him, 
and he was arrested on reaching 
London. The case created a 
great sensation, and the country 
was now thrilled by the wonder¬ 
working of the telegraph. 

It is an odd fact that the im¬ 
portance of the wireless tele¬ 
graph was also brought home to 
the masses by the part it played, 
64- years later, in bringing a 
fugitive to justice. The man had 
sailed for America, and the ship’s 
captain, becoming suspicious, was 
able to communicate by wireless 
with Scotland Yard, ’whereupon 
a detective caught a faster ship 
and was able to arrest the wrong¬ 
doer off the Canadian coast. 

Thus was the public impressed 
with the practical value of two 
great discoveries which were 
destined to play such a large part 
in the world's development. 

ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 
IN A SLOOP 

A 33-foot-long sloop with 16 
passengers has reached the 
safety of the Virginian coast 
after a voyage across the Atlantic 
during which they were forced to 
cover 8000 miles. 

Last August two Estonian 
seamen in Stockholm bought a 
sloop, the Erma, with the inten¬ 
tion of leaving war-devastated 
Europe for the brighter pros¬ 
pects that the New World across 
the Atlantic seemed to offer. 
With their homeless families, in¬ 
cluding five children, two of 
them being only three years of 
age, the seamen set a course for 
the US. 

At sea, storms were frequent 
and the journey rough, but they 
went on undaunted until oarly 
in December they sighted land— 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. With 
their spirits high—for the land 
of their dreams was near—the 
voyagers drew nearer to • the 
shore, but the weather dashed 
their hopes. A storm suddenly 
sprang-up and swept the sloop 
out to sea, and for three days 
she drifted south. With the 
water supply nearly gone and 
the sloop’s propeller lost, the 
little party was saved by the 
arrival of a US destroyer, which 
brought the sloop into safer 
waters, and soon she was tied 
up in the shelter of Little Creek, 
near Norfolk, Virginia. 

Despite their four months 
of privations and somewhat 
cramped conditions on the sloop, 
the seamen and their families 
were all in good health when 
they landed. 


A year ago this week there was 
still no sign of the war end¬ 
ing. We were still wondering 
whether the big counter-offen¬ 
sive of the Germans under 
Marshal Rundstedt,. which had 
made an ugly bulge in the 
Allies’ Western Front, had really 
been stopped. But on January 
5 there came the glad news 
that our armies had begun to 
move forward again, and a few 
days later we heard that Rund- 
stedt’s troops were everywhere 
retreating. The counter-offensive 
had been the Germans’ swan¬ 
song, as was a similar offensive 
they made towards the end of 
the First World War. 

Before the end of January 
there was thrilling news from 
the Russian front. Warsaw and 
Cracow had been captured by 
the Russians, who were within 
150. miles of Berlin itself. 

In February the Russians 
crossed the River Oder, and in 
March the Allies crossed the 
Rhine—Germany’s last Western 
defence. On April 10 Hanover 
surrendered and we ’ knew that 
the end of the struggle in 
Europe was near. But in the 
midst of these triumphs came 
tragic tidings; President Roose¬ 
velt would not share with us the- 
joy of the coming Victory; he 
had died suddenly on April 12 
at the age of 63. President Tru¬ 
man took his place.. 

V E Day 

The victorious Allied armies 
continued to sweep forward, and 
on April 29 the German forces 
in Italy, numbering over 900,000, 
surrendered to Field-Marshal 
Alexander. Great events fol¬ 
lowed rapidly. It was. announced 
on May 1 that Hitler was dead. 
Next day Berlin was captured 
by the Russians. On May 4 
the enemy forces in Europe 
capitulated and May 8 was cele¬ 
brated all over the British 
Commonwealth as V E Day. 

In faraway Burma, too, Free¬ 
dom’s Forces were advancing 
rapidly and the capital, Ran¬ 
goon, was entered by British 
troops on May 3. 

Since April 26 men’s eyes had 
also been turned towards San 
Francisco, where the United 
Nations Conference of repre¬ 
sentatives of 50 countries had 
been in session. The Conference 
published its Charter on June 26. 
Soon after this our attention 


was largely concentrated on our 
own affairs by the approaching 
General . Election. This took 
place on July 5, and on July 
26 Mr Attlee became Prime 
Minister at the head of Britain’s 
first Labour Government with 
an absolute majority in the 
Commons. Almost at once Mr 
Attlee left for the Potsdam 
Conference, where the leaders 
of Britain, the U S, and Russia 
agreed upon the future control 
of their common enemy. 

Barely a week later came 
dramatic and startling news— 
the atom bomb was a reality at 
last and one had been dropped 
on the Japanese city of Hiro¬ 
shima. On August 15 Japan 
surrendered unconditionally, and 
the Second World War, which 
for nearly six years had devas¬ 
tated Civilisation, came to an 
end. All the world over man¬ 
kind gave expression of heart¬ 
felt thankfulness. 

Problems of Peace 

During this momentous year 
many famous people passed on, 
the world’s most grievous loss 
being, of course, President 
Roosevelt. Among others were 
Earl Lloyd George, Britain’s 
great leader in the First World 
War; Lord Lugard, a great 
friend of African Peoples; Sir 
Ambrose Fleming, famous tele- 
' phone and wireless pioneer; 
Viscount Dawson of Penn, the 
distinguished physician; and 
Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay. 

Although in 1945 our thoughts 
were almost entirely concen¬ 
trated on the war and the im¬ 
mediate problems of Peace, there 
were yet some interesting de¬ 
velopments in other spheres. In 
social reform the two most 
notable advances in 1945 were 
the new Education Act—the 
Children’s Charter—and the 
Family Allowances Act. 

Music-lovers in Britain heartily 
welcomed the revival of con¬ 
certs which the blackout had 
prevented. The stage, too, 
flourished after years of diffi¬ 
culty. In our cinemas the out¬ 
standing film of the year was 
the British production, Henry V. 

1945 was a year of intense 
drama, a year that crowned 
sacrifice with victory. As we 
face the first year of peace we 
pray that men have learned at 
long last the terrible lesson of 
their sacrifices. 
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Ships, Ships, and Yet 
More Ships! 

'T'he need for ships was great during the war years and it is 
V not less now. All nations need them, and in this country 
vessels of all types are being made, for our own shipowners and 
for those of other countries, too. 


One of the biggest orders 
placed with our shipyards is for 
a tanker fleet. More than half 
of our pre-war tankers having 
been lost, there is urgent need 
for vessels of this type, and 50 
new tankers from 1000 to 10,000 
tons are being constructed here. 
Most of them' will be motor- 
driven, and others will be turbo¬ 
electric-driven. The comfort of 
officers and men will be greater 
than that provided in some 
liners, for the captain will have 
a suite of rooms and the crew 
double-berth cabins. And there 
will always be hot and cold 
water for them. The tankers going 
into service this year will help 
our immediate fuel needs, but it 
is expected that orders will pour 
in until our shipyards are build¬ 
ing about two million tons. 

Other fuel-carrying vessels 
being built are coal ships, and 11 
of them, totalling some 35,000 
tons, are specially designed to 
carry coal down the East Coast 
and well up the River Thames. 
Altogether nearly 20 coal ships 
are being constructed, including 
seven for the French Govern¬ 
ment for trading with Britain. 

Food-carrying ships are just 
as badly needed, and many new 
vessels are being launched or 
are on the stocks. Our shipyards 
are building' something like five 
million tons of cargo ships for 
sea-going this year, to help to 
feed the people in this country 
.and in starving Europe. These 
cargo liners will be very speedy, 
and many will have special 
refrigeration plant; with the 


quick-freezing methods used all 
food reaching this country will 
be as fresh as when it left 
distant shores. 

Our fishing fleets, too, will be 
strengthened by the construction 
of diesel-driven drifters. Shortly 
before the war the Herring 
Industry Board had perfected a 
motor-driven drifter which cost 
little to operate. Plans were 
made to grant loans to enable 
fishermen to build them, but the 
war held up the scheme. Now 
the Board has asked for two ex¬ 
perimental diesel-driven drifters 
with 120 h p engines, electric 
lighting, and all the latest de¬ 
velopments in fishing-boat design. 
If these vessels prove successful 
the plan held up will be revived. 

Meanwhile, our fishing fleets 
will not be held up, for our 
smaller shipyards are busy with 
other new vessels. Trawlers, 
too, have been ordered, and one 
being built in an Aberdeen 
yard is almost a miniature liner. 

But this country is not alone 
in ordering fishing-fleets from 
our yards. Iceland has need of 
them, too, and has ordered a 
fleet of 28 steam trawlers, each 
175 feet long. Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, the Argentine, and 
Portugal have also placed orders 
here, and this will mean some¬ 
thing like £30,000,000 coming to 
this country. 

Our shipbuilders in war and 
peace are unsurpassed anywhere 
in the world, whether it be for 
the construction of a small boat 
on Thames-side or for Atlantic 
Queens from Clydebank. 


BEDTIME 

January’s Greeting 

| 'M little January, 

Perhaps you'd like to 
know 

How far I’ve come to greet 
you, 

Across the fields of snow. 

Perhaps you weren’t expecting ' 
I’d be so very small, 

Perhaps you’re almost wishing 
i I hadn’t come at all. 

I’ve several little brothers, 

And little sisters too, 

And everyone is coming 
| To make a call on you. 

j But I got ready quickly 
j. And came right straight off 
here, 

To be the first to greet you, 
j This happy, glad New Year. 


CORNER 

The Crafty Wolf 

cunning old wolf in order 
to get the best sheep for 
his meals, dressed himself up 
as a shepherd. Finding him¬ 
self unnoticed, he grew con¬ 
ceited, and he thought that if 
he looked so much like a shep¬ 
herd he could sing like one. 

So in the evening he sang. 
But the growl in his voice 
betrayed him, and the shep¬ 
herds destroyed him before he 
could do any harm. 

Over confidence quickly 
brings disaster. 

Prayer 

/~<RANT me the strength, 
' J dear Lord, to do Thy will 
today and through all the 
year to come. Amen 



Girdling the 
Earth 

Travellers' Tales. Edited by 
Leslie Baily (.Allen & Unioin, 
16s). 

Jt’EW BBC programmes are 
more popular than those that 
bear the title of this book. With 
this volume in our hand, we can 
once again recapture those thrills 
which the voices of over a 
hundred travellers have given us 
during the past two years. In 
these pages Jean Batten tells of 
her amazing flight across a 
hemisphere to her New Zealand 
home; Freya (Stark describes the 
transformation now taking place 
in ancient Baghdad; Eva Potter 
cycles through the lion country 
of Africa, and Mary Bosanquet 
blazes a trail on horseback 
through the Rockies; Squadron- 
Leader L. D. A. Hussey recounts 
the desperate story of Sir Ernest 
Shackleton in the Antarctic; and 
Bill Prebble, Cockney bus driver, 
jests his way through Australia. . 

But it is not only living 
travellers we meet again, for in 
these pages are those splendid 
reconstructions of adventurous 
journeys of other- days. Mr 
Leslie Baily played no small part 
in the compilation of these, and 
in some cases has rescued from 
oblivion happenings of historic 
importance. For example, under 
the title of The Triumph of the 
Tin Kettle he has placed on record 
for all time the achievement of 
Captain McDougall and his 160- 
foot-long paddle-steamer, the 
Royal William, in crossing the 
Atlantic under steam for the first 
time. What a fascinating little 
chapter, too, has he based on 
the memorable broadcast on the 
North-West Passage. 

This book is in yet another way 
a complement to the famous pro¬ 
grammes for, the good editor 
that he is, Mr Baily has em¬ 
bellished it with pictures both 
new and old, maps, the music 
and words of many a rare song, 
and an excellent index. 

Here, indeed, is a book filled 
from cover to cover with the 
colour and romance of life—a 
book which will widen its reader's 
appreciation of the world's 
peoples and their problems. 

The Ordeal of 
Mr Tuff in 

A CORRESPONDENT Who half- 

complains that our article 
on the Kings at Kensington 
lured him to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum on one of his 
busy days, there to gaze far too 
long on the Westminster Abbey 
treasures, has reminded us of the 
following incident at the Abbey. 

When the royal vault in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel was opened 
nearly 160 years ago, an anti¬ 
quary of note, named Tuffin, 
obtained permission to spend 
some hours in the vault, copying 
inscriptions. While so engaged 
he heard a sound, and saw that 
a soldier was prising a massive 
silver plate off one of the royal 
coffins. Tuffin interposed, and 
the would-be thief fled. 

Apparently he took revenge by 
closing and bolting the trapdoor 
in' the floor of the Chapel, 
leaving the student a prisoner 
below. Unable to make himself 
heard, the captive scholar heard 
the great gates close. His candle 
burned out, and he was in utter 
darkness. So he remained'until 
the following morning, when 
officials of the Abbey returned 
to their duties, and found him. 


The Children’s Newspaper, Jan ua y 5, f946 

Mars at His Nearest 
To Us 

■T'he planet Mars, now such a bright object in the evening 
sky, high up in the south-east, will be at his nearest to the 
Earth on Monday, January 14. He will then be about 59 million 
miles away and the nearest world to us except the Moon 


Mars may. be readily recog¬ 
nised by his somewhat reddish 
hue and by means of the star- 
map which appeared in the C N 
for December 8. The map 
showed his position then in rela¬ 
tion to the stars Castor and 
Pollux. He has by now moved a 
little way to the right and is in 
line with Castor and Pollux, 
being the most southerly of the 
three, and apparently the 
brightest. 

Mars has not come so near to 
the Earth on this occasion 
(when our world passes him in 
their periodic race round the 



Mars, as tilted toward us now 

Sun) as last time, on December 
5, 1943, when Mars came to 
within about 50 million miles, 
and therefore appeared brighter. 
Incidentally, it is the fact of 
the Earth catching up to Mars 
and passing him that causes 
Mars to appear to travel back¬ 
ward, or retrograde, as astro¬ 
nomers say. This he is doing at 
present, as can be seen by com¬ 
paring the star-maps that 
appeared in the C N for 
October 27 and December 8 with 
his position at the present time. 
Mars will continue to appear to 
travel to the right, that is, west¬ 
wards and apparently towards 
Saturn, the next bright luminary 
that may be seen to the right. " 
Though not quite so near us 
on this occasion, Mars is ex¬ 
ceptionally well placed for 
observation telescopically. His 
Northern hemisphere is ' now 
tilted toward the Earth, so that 
his North Polar Regions and 
snow cap are presented as 
shown in the picture. There we 


see one side of the planet as it 
may be observed through a com¬ 
paratively small telescope, and 
subject to the variations in 
clouds and the varying extent of 
the snow cap. 

These are the most obvious 
features, together with the most 
distinctive of what we might 
call the “ geographical ” outlines 
of land and water areas. These 
are few, however, because oceans 
are non-existent and seas very, 
limited in number and extent. 
The most obvious is the Syrtis 
Major, or as it used to be called 
the “ Hour-glass ” Sea. It was so 
named from its shape, for it 
appears inverted and therefore 
like a funnel when seen through 
astronomical telescopes. This 
sea is about a thousand miles 
long and probably about 250 
miles at its widest. It roughly 
suggests the Arabian Sea on 
Earth both in size and shape. 
This Syrtis Major is shown in 
the centre of the accompanying 
picture of Mars, and it may be 
glimpsed on favourable occasions 
through even a 3-inch-aperture 
telescope; but it is not always 
to be seen precisely as indicated, 
because clouds will frequently 
cover portions while the rotation 
of the planet carries it across 
the disc. As Mars rotates in 
24 hours, 374 minutes, this 
Martian sea will in any case be 
imperceptible for more than half 
this period, and most of the 
remaining period at a different 
and distorting angle owing to 
perspective. 

The Syrtis Major is, however, 
the most obvious and distinctive; 
feature together with the bril¬ 
liant Polar Caps, one or other 
being usually present either 
North or South, though on rare 
occasions the Sun would appear 
to have melted the snows of one 
of them away. From this it may 
be inferred that they are not 
nearly so massive or thick as the 
snowy ice-caps on Earth. More¬ 
over, they vary in extent on Mars 
very considerably as the Martian 
Seasons progress, these Seasons 
being much longer and the 
extremes of temperature greater 
than those we experience on 
Earth. G. P. M. 


The Valuable Shark 


gHARKS are certainly very terri¬ 
fying creatures, but they are 
also very useful. 

A great many sharks are found 
in tlie Caribbean Sea, which 1 has 
many warm currents, and fisher¬ 
men in the West Indies are now 
being encouraged to catch themv. 
The reason for this is that 
practically the whole of the shark 
is valuable. Its skin will make 
spectacle cases; the liver, like cod 
liver, produces oil which does us 
a great deal of good; shark fins 
are considered a great dainty, 
especially by the Chinese, who 
like them for soup and also from 
them make gelatine. The 
white meat, either fresh or salted, 
is a wholesome food for human 
beings, and the rest of the meat 
can be converted into animal food 
or fertiliser. 


There are, of course, many 
kinds of sharks. Some are as 
much as forty feet long—more 
than half the length of a tennis 
court—but some varieties are 
much more valuable than others 
and fishermen have to learn 
which these are. 

Shark-catching and marketing 
may be very useful to the West 
Indies. Formerly the people 
depended upon growing sugar¬ 
cane; but with increasing com¬ 
petition, and the greater use of 
beetroot sugar they could not sell 
their products. So Britain is now 
providing money to help them to 
grow better crops and raise ani¬ 
mals for their own needs and also 
to develop their fisheries; and 
the shark will help the people of 
the West Indies along the road to 
prosperity. 
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The Children'* Newspaper, January 5 , 1946 

Newfoundland’s Future 

Dritish people everywhere are delighted that the future of 
_ Newfoundland, the oldest overseas country in the Empire, 
is once again bright, with self-government in prospect. 

It will be recalled that, owing now desire to become a self- 
to the world depression, economic governing state once more. A 
conditions in Newfoundland had National Convention is to be 


become so bad that in 1933 her 
people asked the British Govern¬ 
ment for assistance. A Royal 
Commission was accordingly sent 
out to examine the position and 
to report on how best it could 


be remedied. This Commission referendum. 


elected by the people of New¬ 
foundland in the New Year - . This 
Convention would consider, with 
the aid of experts, possible forms 
of future government to be put 
before the people in a national 


recommended that the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Dominion should be 
temporarily abolished and that, 
instead of being governed by a 
Parliament elected by them¬ 
selves, the people of Newfound¬ 
land should be governed by a 
Commission of six. Three of the 
members were chosen from New¬ 
foundland and three from the 


All wilf hope that this gallant 
island will succeed in resuming 
her independence as a sister 
nation of the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

An Artist’s Home 

A house in the lovely Cotswold 
village of Broadway has been 


United Kingdom, and, under the given to the National Trust and 
presidency of the Governor this may in. due course become the 
Commission has for the past village social centre. It is 
twelve years had full power to Russell House, which boasts an 
make and administer laws. It ancient dovecote in its eight 
was, of course, an example of a acres of grounds and was once 
benevolent autocracy, for the the home of the American 
Motherland guaranteed a loan artist, Francis Millet, 
which saved the island some Millet, who perished in the 
£350,000 in annual interest. Titanic in 1912, was the painter 

Newfoundland began to recover 0 f Between Two Fires, the 
its prosperity and during the war famous picture of a stern, 
years its revenue has always ex- sombrely-clad Puritan whose 
ceeded expenditure, while loans attention is divided between two 
free of interest have been made attractive maids and the dinner 
to the Motherland. In other 
ways, Newfoundland has made 
valuable contributions to the 
Allies. 


they have just set on the table 
before him. One of the most 
popular pictures in the Tate 
Gallery, it is also one of the most 


The people of Newfoundland widely reproduced of all time. 


ALWAYS REMEMBERING 

that the Christian life embraces tho whole 
life, the East End Mission for over sixty years 
has been helping men, women and children 
to achieve their full potentialities. Its work 
among the poor of Stepney, from cradle to 
old ago, is greatly in need of additional 
support. Do please help. 

The Rev. Ronald F. W: Bollom, Supt,, 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
1885). B romley Street. Co mmerci al 
mOBDIkoad, Stepney, E.l. OBBBP 
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DET A r\ the biblethrough 

KElAU IN A YEAR. 

Tho Open Bible: The Light of the World 
A Tabernacle of the Sun in the Intellectual 
and Spiritual Spheres (Psalm 19). Send for 
“ Bible Companion "—plan taking two por¬ 
tions from the Old Testament and one from 
tho New every day (20 minutes)—a method 
of study by which the Bible becomes its 
own witness and largely its own interpreter, 
making the,reading most profitable and 
interesting. Copies post free, on application, 
from Mr. Viner nail. The Institute, Weston- 
super-Mare, Somerset. 


Chest was rawwm 

ghingWU* 


coil 



a dose of soothing 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup brought 
immediate relief and 
restful sleep. 

‘Pineate* Honey 
Cough Syrup eases 
chest, - throat and 
Jungs and breaks up 
stubborn phlegm. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
will check a cough im¬ 
mediately. Buy a 1/9 
bottle to-day. (Price 
includes Purchase 
Tax). Good for child¬ 
ren toot Insist on 


Pineate* 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 




The GILLOTT range of 
writing pens is the 
finest m the world . . . 
unequalled for variety 
. . . unsurpassed for 
quality. At present 

supplies may be limited. 

but the GILLOTT 
tradition of excellence 
persists. 


By appointment 
to the late 
King George V 
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IV 1C TORI A WORKS - B_1 R M I NC H A H I I J 


Decorations 
by Post 

giNCE the beginning of the war 
the King has personally pre¬ 
sented over 44,000 decorations to 
Servicemen and others, but there 
still remain 55,000 decorations to 
be presented. 

His Majesty has made a point 
of presenting decorations him¬ 
self, for doubtless he feels that 
the proudest moment in the life 
of many a hero—and in the lives 
of his family and friends—is 
when he receives his award from 
the King's hands. ■ But it is clear 
that the King cannot present all 
the remaining 55,000 decorations 
himself without causing great 
delay in the actual presentation 
of the awards. So he has de¬ 
cided that many of the remaining 
awards shall be sent to their 
winners by post, together with a 
personal letter from himself. 

The King will continue to 
award at Buckingham Palace the 
Victoria Cross, the George Cross, 
and several other important 
decorations; and both these and 
other decorations to the next-of- 
kin of those who died on active 
service before they could receive 
them. 

Taking Things 
Too Seriously 

O n ! of the strangest reasons 
for a strike ever known was 
put forward recently at the 
French mining town of Carmaux, 
near Toulouse. 

The miners threatened to come 
out on strike because the local 
Rugby Football team, of which 
they are enthusiastic supporters, 
was disqualified from the French 
Rugby Football championship 
after a match in Paris. So in¬ 
censed were the miners that they 
asked the French Minister of 
Industrial Production to have the 
ban on their favourite team re¬ 
moved. 

In the days before the war, 
Rugby Football was more popular 
in the South of France than in 
the North, and it would seem 
that six years of war has in¬ 
creased the Provencal sporting 
ardour to bursting point. 

The Battle That 
Must Go On 

'J'here are few, if any, places 
in the world which have a 
better selection of patients with 
tropical diseases than London. 
This was said the other day at 
a meeting in London of the 
Royal Society of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

It may seem strange that 
tropical diseases should exist in 
England's capital city, yet it is 
true. Transport, and particularly 
aerial transport, is the reason. 

In the Far Eastern war sick¬ 
ness was a bigger menace to our 
men than the Japanese; and. 
despite the gallant battle then 
against tropical dangers to 
health, more remains to be done 
in time of peace. Dr L. Everard 
Napier told the meeting of the 
urgent need for a hospital in 
London which could act as a 
centre for teaching and research 
in tropical medicine. 

With speedier communications 
the risks of the spread of tropical 
diseases are much greater; and 
Britain, with her vast and varied 
overseas connections, must 
strive for complete mastery over 
the Ills which the tropics hold. 


A Great Iwslo-Iiericam 

'T’he London home of Benjamin Franklin, 36 Craven Street, 
is to become the headquarters of a society devoted to the 
furthering of good relations between Britain and America. 

In choosing this house in which 
the famous American-born son of 
an English father spent 15 
critical years of the 18th century, 
the British Society for Inter¬ 


national Understanding hopes 
that it will be a symbolic 
centre for hearty Anglo-American 
co-operation. 

Owing to his great fame 
throughout the world for his 
invention of the lightning con¬ 
ductor and other contributions to 
science, Franklin had been sent 
to London in 1857 by the 
General Assembly of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He came with a petition 
to the Government of King 
George the Second to confirm 
the assembly’s right to tax the 
owners of vast estates held by 
them under the Penn Charter. 
He was told tnat “the King was 
the legislator of the Colonies ” 
but maintained that though the 
assemblies of the American 
Colonies could not make laws 
without the King’s consent the 
King “could not make a law for 
them without theirs.” He thus 
raised the whole question on 
which the War of Independence 
was fought in the next reign. 
Franklin won his case, however, 
and before he returned to 
America in 1762 had made 
great friends and received many 
honours in this country. 

Two years later the Colony 
again sent Benjamin Franklin to 
represent them in London, where 
he was able by -his brilliant- 
advocacy to persuade the British 
Parliament to repeal the Amer¬ 
ican Stamp Act a year after 
it had been passed. When, too, 
Parliament passed the more 
irritating Declaratory Act, claim¬ 
ing full supremacy over the 
Colonies and the Acts imposing 
duties on tea and other imports 
by the Colonies, Franklin worked 
his very hardest to promote a 
better understanding between 
the two countries. 

Like many another mediator, 
he was suspected by both sides. 
On one occasion, indeed, when 
appearing before the Privy 
Council he was called a thief. 
But as Horace Walpole wrote 
of this incident later: 

Sarcastic sawney, swollen with 
spite and prate. 

On silent Franklin poured his 
venal hate. 

The calm philosopher, without 
reply, 

Withdrew, and gave his country 
liberty. 

GREENWICH PROTESTS 

Q-reenwich has been threatened 
with the loss of its rank as 
a borough—and is protesting. A 
representative told the Govern¬ 
ment Committee on London 
Local Government that the town 
traced its history back to King 
Alfred. “Kings and Queens,” he 
said, “have had their homes in 
Greenwich. The Golden Hind, 
which went all over, the world 
with Drake, sailed from and re¬ 
turned to Greenwich. The time 
of the world Is taken at our Ob¬ 
servatory, and we feel that to 
ally Greenwich with another 
borough, or to alter the' identity 
of the borough in any way, 
would be a loss not only to the 
country but to the world.” 

We, too, feel that there can 
be only one Greenwich. 


Finding his efforts of no avail, 
Franklin left Craven Street for 
Philadelphia in March, 1775, and 
before he arrived there the war 
had started. 

Man of peace no longer, 
Franklin entered ardently into 
the waging of the war, enlisting 
France on .the side of America. 
At the end he was one of the 
chief negotiators in the Peace of 
Paris by which Britain recog¬ 
nised all the American Colonies 
had fought for. 

There is one little anecdote of 
his Craven Street days which is 
worth recalling here: 

Finding a poor, old woman 
sweeping away the mud before 
his door, he gave her a shilling 
to sweep the whole of the street. 
He then suggested to the 
authorities that, instead of allow¬ 
ing the dust to lie in the streets 
day after day until rain con¬ 
verted it into quagmires, they • 
should have it swept up daily. 

That could not be, they said, 
because the dust would fly into 
the open doors and windows of 
houses and shops. Franklin re¬ 
torted that the sun rose three or 
four hours before the shops 
opened, and that that was the 
time for sweeping. , “The in¬ 
habitants of London choose . to 
live much by candlelight and 
sleep by sunlight, yet they com¬ 
plain, a little absurdly, of the 
duty on , candles and the high 
price of tallow,” he said. 



/ helps a 

l CHILD CHOW I 



our child must have 
long hours of unbroken, 
restful sleep if she is to 
grow and gain as Nature, 
intended. When stomach 
upsets rob her of this 
needful sound rest, a 
small dose of * ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ will soon put 
the little one at ease. 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
also acts as a gentle 
laxative. Mothers every¬ 
where depend upon it 
because it is so mild and 
harmless. Keep ‘ Milk of 
Magilesia’ in the medi¬ 
cine cabinet always. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA' 


* 4 Milk of Magnesia * is the trade mark of 
Phillips' preparation of magnesia, 
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The Bran Tub 


Jacko’s Joke Goes On Too Long 



W hen the people came to get their tickets for the Pantomime they 
queued up behind Jacko’s and Chimp’s snowman, thinking it a real 
person. The two jokers giggled delightedly as the crowd shouted : “ Move 
on, please, the doors are open I ” When the queue was right round the 
corner the mischievous pair astonished everyone by breaking the “old 
gentleman ” to pieces. But their mirth subsided when they found they 
themselves had to join the end of the long queue ! 


SUPER SPEED 

“go you are going in for the 
films—expecting to become a 
second Greer Garson, X sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Oh, no. I just want to learn 
to write a letter as they do on 
the films—shorthand is nothing 
to it for speed.” 

t 

Sixteen Fowls a Shilling 

(TJompare these prices of poultry 
as it could be bought between 
six and seven hundred years ago 
with the cost of the Christmas 
dinner you have just eaten I 

A fat cockerel lid; a goose 4d; 
a fat capon 2id; two pullets 1 Jd; 
a mallard lid; a pheasant 4d; 
a heron 6d; a plover Id; two 
Woodcocks lid; a crane Is. 

In those days a fat lamb could 
be bought for 4d, except between 
Christmas and Shrovetide, when 
it cost anything up to Is 4d, 
and wheat was sold for Is 8d a 
quarter. 

Of course, money was worth a 
great deal more in those days 
than it is now. 


Potted Sentence 

run you read this? 

B not X either T or. 

Answer next week 

QUERY 

gAiD Joan, aged five, one day to 
me, 

When gusts had made our walk- 
. ing slow: . . 

“Please tell me, uncle dear, 

where, does 

The wind go when it doesn’t 
blow?” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing, Mars and 
Shturn are in 
the . south-east, 
and Uranus is 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at five o'clock on Sunday 
evening, January 6. 



FACTS ABOUT COSTA RICA 


Ji is a small republic of Central 
America, between Panama 
(,ind Nicaragua. Its area of about 
23,000 square miles is rather less 
than that of Eire. It is a 
land of volcanic mountains with 
low-lying ground in the coastal 
regions. From Mount Irazu, 
11,200 feet, both the Pacific 
Ocean and the Caribbean Sea as 
well as all Costa Rica can be 
seen. 

The population of about 
656,129 • is more Spanish in 


character than that of any other 
Central American republic. The 
country became independent of 
Spain in 1821. 

The name Costa Rica means 
“rich coast,” and was given to 
the land because of the great 
fertility of its soil. , The chief 
products are coffee, bananas, 
cacao, rice, maize, and sugar 
cane. 

Costa Rica declared war on 
Germany, Japan, and Italy in 
1941. 


SPECIALISE IN TOFFEE 



“IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


RING OUT THE OLD 

Cighei) tho old Year, “It’s time 
to. retire. 

To live longer I have ho desire." 
"Then hur-ry and go. 

It is far bet-ter so," [spire. 
Sang the bells in the old belfry 

Late For the Party 

(Cycling across the moor to a 
New Year party at a friend’s 
farmhouse fifteen miles away, a 
boy allowed himself an hour and 
a half to get there. 

Unluckily, owing to a bad 
puncture, he had to finish the 
journey on foot at three miles 
an hour, arriving thirty-five 
minutes late. Row far had he 

to walk? Answer next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

The Master Builder in Birdland. 

The leafless hedges revealed 
many nests that had been 
hidden during spring and 
summer. One nest in particular 
won Don's admiration. It was 
dome-shaped, with a small hole 
near the top, and appeared to 
consist mainly of moss and 
lichens beautifully woven. 

“It was built by a pair of Long¬ 
tailed Tits,” said Farmer Gray, 
hearing of the nest. “They arc 
superb nest builders and 
records show that sometimes a 
nest will contain over 2000 
feathers. In this snug home a 
brood of 6 to 15 babies may be 
reared.” 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
January 2, to Tuesday, January 8. 

WEDNESDAY. 5.0 He Sang to a 
Small Guitar; followed by A Toy- 
town Party. 5.50 Prayers. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Scottish songs. 
5.15 Redgauntlet (Part 5). 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Round the Shows. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 The Inspira¬ 
tion of Dr Horatio Pump; fol¬ 
lowed by A Children’s Party. 
North, 5.0 Manchester .Salon 
Orchestra; followed by A Spelling 
Bee. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Man Who Saw 
the Apple Fall. Midland, 5.0 
On the Twelfth Day of Christmas; 
followed by Christmas Songs 
From Other Lands; and the 
Weathercock’s Wish. North, 5.0 
The Week's Programmes; followed 
by The Legend of Roland (Part 1). 

MONDAY, 5.0 Tommy Keyhole. 
5.25 A Visit to Cowleaze Farm 
(9). . North, 5.0 A New Year Party: 
followed by Books Worth Read¬ 
ing. Welsh, 5.0 Tusker’s New 
Year Resolution; followed by Old 
Customs. West, 5.0 Peps, a story; 
followed by a talk. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Results of the 
story competition of December 
19; followed by piano and song 
recital. 5.40 Children's Theatres 
in the Soviet Union. Midland, 
5.0 Animals as Comics; followed 
by a piano recital; Ruffle and 
Flounce—story; and Let’s go to 
the Circus. North, 5.0 Nursery Sing 
Song. 5.20 The Prince of Breffnl; 
followed by Irish Dance music. 
Welsh, 5.0 Programme in Welsh. 




Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Worth. 5 To 
impair. 8 The art of public speaking. 

10 A valley. 12 Scarce. ,13 In Eng¬ 
land, 45 inches. 14 The top of the 
head. 15 French for the. 16 To cut off 
superfluous parts. 17 Saint.* 19 A 
foray. 21 Devoured. 22 To direct into 
a different course. 23 A domed projec¬ 
tion from a church. 24 Huge. 26 
Manuscripts.* 27 Vapour from an 
atomiser. 

Reading Down. 1 A pattern of 
something to be made. 2 A list of 
names of persons. 3 Wrath. 4 Terri¬ 
torial Army.* 5 A deep trench. 6 Se¬ 
cures. 7 A cereal plant. 9 An ambush. 

11 Signals indicating danger. 14 A 
seed case. 16 A small .rope or cord. 

18 Very small, as a child would say it. 

20 Fortifies. 21 One who mimics. 22 

If you want to know the time ask-. 

23 A deadly viper. 25 Nova Scotia.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next week 

Landscape Language 

JjAke. In Scotland a lake is a 
loch, in Wales a llyn, and in 
Ireland a lough, while in' the 
Lake District the words mere 
and water are mostly used. 

A small mountain lake is called 
a tarn, and in the North a deep 
lake-like pool in a river is a dub. 

, Where a river spreads out into 
a sheet of water, the term is 
broad, as in the Norfolk Broads. 


OUT OF STOCK 

(Customer : Have you a circulat¬ 
ing library? 

New Assistant: No, madam, I 
am afraid we are quite out of 
them. But I can show you a 
revolving bookcase. 

Catch a Friend With This 

\Y HAT weight contains a hun¬ 
dred and • sixty times Us 
own weight? A sTONe 
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ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


MEMBERSHIP 150.000 


PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE * CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 
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